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Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 
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Boston, April, 1903. 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY. 


We see by our papers that our Boston An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery is to receive a 
visit in October from the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery of London, and by a large vote 
of our Massachusetts Legislature [with some 
opposition] it has been decided that they may 
bring their fire-arms. 

As they are coming on a friendly visit it 
seems to us hardly necessary to bring fire- 
arms, and so suggest what might happen if we 
should ever be so unfortunate as to get into a 
war with his majesty’s government. But nev- 
ertheless we certainly believe in giving them 
a most cordial reception in carriages, on horses, 
or on foot, with or without fire-arms, just as 
they please. Let them have all the good things 
they want to eat and all the temperance drinks 
they can drink, and listen to a good sermon in 
one of our churches, and we should raise no 
objection if old Harvard should send every one 
of them home with a certificate in his pocket 
that he has been made a doctor of something, 
which may tend to promote peace on earth and 
good will not only to all men but also to the 
[so-called] lower animals, and particularly to 
those that have hitherto suffered so terribly in 
wars between [so-called] Christian nations. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OLD AS METHUSELAH. 


If our good friends could see all the kind let- 
ters that come to our table they would not 
wonder that we should be glad to live to the 
age of Methuselah. 

In a letter from Huntingdon, Pa., we find 
this morning, ‘“‘The enclosed check for $25 is 
a small contribution towards the great work 
you are engaged in. A work so near, so dear 
to me. May God strengthen and abundantly 
bless you.’”? In another, from Commonwealth 
Ave., ‘‘My Dear Mr. Angell: The enclosed 
check of $25 is my annual subscription for the 
8.P.0,A, With \all good wishes for you and 
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the good work.” A third, from Palm Beach, 
Florida, enclosing a check for $50, closing: 
“ Believe me, how much we value so good a 
friend,”—and here comes a liberal donation 
from a Roman Catholic clergyman, with his 
kind wishes—and next a liberal donation 
from one of Boston’s prominent lawyers 
(Mr. Charles B. Southard], who says he 
sends it for our efforts in uplifting men, 
women and children, teaching them to des- 
pise those cruel to helpless animals and to 
respect those who are kind. He thinks we 
are deing something to offset the pernicious 
influence from foot ball games. We certainly 
wish we could substitute for the gambling 
foot ball fights of the few trained pugilists 
who now take part in them, the old foot 
ball, which gave healthful exercise to nearly 
all the students in our college, and on the 
results of which not a dollar of anybody’s 
money wasever bet. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHY? 

Why does Mr. Angell publish so often ex- 
tracts from kind letters he receives? 

Answer: He wishes to show the thousands 
of young people who read his paper that 
humane work often brings greater happi- 
ness than the accumulation of large fortunes 
or the holding of high offices. We should 
be very unwilling to change places with any 
of those European potentates who seek 
pleasure in wounding and killing harmless 
creatures for sport. 


ANGELL ISLAND. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, Feb. 6, 1903. 
GEo. T. ANGELL, Esq., 


President American Humane Education 
Society, and other Humane Societies, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Sir,—It gives me pleasure to tell 
you that in acknowledgment of your various 
humane work in Florida and throughout our 
country and elsewhere, the large island 
[about twenty-five miles long] which lies 
opposite the City of Miami, Florida, has 
been named “ Angell Island”? and will pro- 
bably aid in carrying your name and know- 
ledge of your work to future generations. 

Miami is a rapidly growing city and has 
already three lines of steamers to Havana, 
Key West and Nassau. 

The United States Government has ap- 
propriated three hundred thousand dollars, 
and private enterprise a similar sum to im- 
prove its harbor, which is the only one 
between Jacksonville and Key West on a 
coast line of about four hundred miles. 

I think Miami bids fair [as a health and 
pleasure resort] to rival Palm Beach, which 
is now the winter Newport of our wealthy 
citizens, and also to be a large commercial 
centre. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND. 

In the spring of 1885, on our return from New 
Orleans, where we had been at work during the win- 
ter, we stopped off at Jacksonville, addressed all the 
white and colored schools of that city, and various 
other audiences, and succeeded [with the help of the 
press and best citizens] in establishing there “‘ The 
Florida Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” also at St. Augustine another smaller one, but 
never dreamed that our name was to be given to this 
large and beautiful island. We certainly feel much 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Townsend [ well known to the 
literary men of our country] for his kind agency in 
procuring us this unexpected honor, also to Mr. H. 
B. Shaw, Superintendent of the life-saving stations 
on the coast of Florida. 


A THOUSAND TRUNKS. 


The tree of cruelty, like the great Banian 
tree of India, has, it may be, a thousand 
trunks. 

Hundreds of thousands of animals die in 
transportation on our railroads and ocean 
steamers. 

Hundreds of thousands die of cold and 
starvation on our great plains. 

Millions die in our slaughter-houses with 
unnecessary suffering—often standing and 
witnessing the slaughter of other animals, 
knowing as well as human beings that their 
turn is coming next. 

The moanings of hundreds of thousands 
of cattle are heard every spring when de- 
prived of their offspring. 

Millions of beautiful birds are wounded 
and killed to supply women with ornaments, 
and to gratify those who find sport in killing. 

To hundreds of thousands of horses life 
is suffering until death gives relief. 

Thousands of dogs, cats and other animals 
die after intense and sometimes long con- 
tinued suffering in unnecessary vivisecting. 

It is no fault of ours. 

We are brought into this world by no 
choice of our own. 

We must take it as we find it. 

But one thing we can do, namely, try to 
make it happier and better both for our own 
generation and for those that will follow us, 
and one thing there is which strikes right at 
the roots of all cruelty, and that is humane 
education—humane education in all our 
schools and Sunday schools and homes. 

Every humane publication that our 
American Humane Education Society’? and 
Massachusetts Society send out helps on the 
work. 

The over three millions copies of “ Black 
Beauty” we have sent out, and caused to be 
sent out and the millions in various lan- 
guages we hope to, will help on the work. 

The millions of copies of our other humane 
publications help on the work. 

The missionaries we are employing and 
the ‘* Humane Societies’? we are forming all 
over our country, and to some extent in 
other countries, help on the work. 

The prizes we have offered to college 
students, editors and many others, help on 
the work. 

The over fifty thousand “ Bands of Mercy” 
we have already formed, and the hundreds 
of thousands we hope to form, are, and will 
all be, so many fires kindled at the roots of 
this great Banian tree of cruelty, suffering, 
and crime. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A BEAUTIFUL THING. 


That was a beautiful thing when the German goy- 
ernment had fifty tons of gun metal that had been 
captured in war melted and transformed into church 
bells. This is the best possible use for cannon. 
They may not in that way make as much noise, but 
the sound they do send forth will be more melodious 
and grateful. How much transformation will be 
necessary before we can turn our arsenals into 
asylums and our cannon can so change tone and 
shape as to be fit for our church towers? . . We 
want fewer things to kill men, and more things with 
which to save them; and as spears are out of date, 
so that we cannot turn them into pruning-hooks, we 
want by some command of the King of Kings all the 
gun metal of the earth changed into church bells, 
and then good strong arms to ring them for a thou- 


“sand years with “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


The Christian Herald,. 


(From the Boston Evening Record.) 
THE PATHETIC SIDE OF THE AUTO. 


One of the saddest, most pathetic and heartrending 
scenes that it has ever been my misfortune to wit- 
ness, occurred yesterday afternoon about 4.30. 

Two or three boys, ranging from 7 to 10 years of age, 
were having great fun playing hide-and-go-seek, 
and the principal factor in this fun was a dog, not 
@ common cur, but a well-bred dog of the collie 
variety. 

The owner, a boy about 12 years of age, would tell 
the dog to lie down, they would then hide and the dog 
would hunt around till he found them. 

This they did for a number of times and all went 
well, when the dog started to run across the street 
and an automobile, one of the Red Devil kind, came 
racing down Massachusetts Ave., going at the rate of 
about 40 miles an hour, presumably bound for the 
auto show. Without the toot of a horn ora ring of 
the bell to give any one warning, on they came and 
when just opposite me they struck the dog. They 
did not stop, they did not slacken their tremendous 
speed, nor did they even look to see the damage they 
had wrought. The man probably thought that the 
mere killing of a dog did not amount to much. 
Neither did it, if the dog had been all there was to 
consider. There was the boy who, as soon as he could 
realize what had happened, ran out to see his muti- 
lated pet, spoke a few kind words, and the dog simply 
looked up in his master’s face, then with a slight wag 
of his tail, as if to say good-by, gave one or two con- 
vulsive jumps, quivered all overand died in the arms 
of the boy. 

Myself and a few onlookers tried to persuade the 
boy to go home. We used every argument, but all to 
no avail, the only answer we could get being a mourn- 
ful sob and a wild, half-insane look from the heart- 
broken child. 

Finally, two kind-hearted expressmen, who are to 
be complimented, placed the body of the dog in their 
wagon, helped the boy in, then drove to his home. 

I had seen these two, the boy and the dog, together 
for the past year, in fact they were inseparable com- 
panions during that period; and to see them torn 
apart in the above manner was indeed a sad sight. 

I called at the boy’s home later in the evening and 
found that he was threatened with brain fever, and 
was even then out of his head. 

Iam sure if the man who committed this, to him 
slight crime, could have realized the tragedy he had 
wrought in that young life, his sleep would not be 
so peaceful nor his conscience quite so clear as his 
thoughtfulness and ignorance no doubt now permits. 

March 18, 1903. D.J.A. 


A PARK POLICEMAN RISKS HIS LIFE. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 9, 1903. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, Esq., 
President Mass. 8. P. C. A. 

Dear Sir,— Officer Woodbury Chamberlin, of the 
Metropolitan Park Police, while patrolling his beat 
on February 23d on the Brighton Speedway, heard 
cries from the opposite bank of the Charles River, 
and found they came from a large Newfoundland dog 
that was caught in the ice and could gain no footing ‘ 
to extricate himself, and was in an exhausted condi- 
tion and crying piteously for help. Mr.Chamberlin 
waited only for an instant, rushed to the office and 
procured a horse and wagon, rope and ladder, and 
drove through Brighton to Cambridge, a matter of 
two miles, and crossing through Cambridge Ceme- 
tery ran through the marshes, and found the dog 
still alive but in an exhausted condition. He threw 
the ladder out on the ice, as the dog was quite away 
from shore, and, tying the rope around his body, 
crawled along on the ice, and after hard work got the 
dog, which, when laid down on the ground, could not 
move a muscle. He procured some straw and put the 
dog on it in the wagon,and took him to the office and 
doctored him with brandy and Jamaica ginger, which 
gradually revived him, so that in a day or so he was 
perfectly well and able to be sent to the home for 
animals. 

The officer took his life in his hands on the broken 
ice. 
Wishing your work a success, I remain, 
Very truly, Geo. R. SANDs. 


[ Mr. Sands is proprietor of the Marble and Granite 
Monumental Works, 457 Mount Auburn Street, Cam- 
bridge.] 
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War is the concentration of 
all human crimes. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


FROM THE CZAR’S VISION. 
BY FRANCES E. W. HARPER. 


To the Czar of all the Russias 
Came a vision bright and fair, 

The joy of unburdened millions 
Floating gladly on the air; 

The laughter and songs of children, 
Of maidens so fair and bright, 

Of mothers who never would tremble 
Where war and carnage blight. 


The harvest had ceased to ripen 
On fields all drenched with blood, 
And the seas were no more ensanguined 
With an awful crimson flood ; 
The peaceful streets no longer 
Gave back the martial tread, 
And over the ransomed nations 
The banner of love was spread. 


Instead of the tramp of armies 
Was patter of little feet, 

And the blare of bugles and trumpets 
Had melted in music sweet. 

The streams tripped lightly seaward, 
Unfreighted with human gore, 

The valleys and hills were brightened 
And shuddered with war no more. 


There were homes where peace and plenty 
Around happy hearths did smile, 

And the touch of baby fingers 
Could sorrow and care beguile. 

The cannon had ceased its bristling, 
Its mission of death was o'er, 

And the world so weary of carnage 
Learned the art of war no more. 


And earth, once so sorrow-laden, 
Grew daily more fair and bright, 

*Till peace our globe had enfolded 
And millions walked in its light. 

Twas a bright and beautiful vision 
Of nations disarmed and free, 

And the poor and needy blessed him 
For the world’s first jubilee. 


TWO MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
FOR CONGRESS. 
PERHAPS A NEW THOUGHT. 

(1) Whether, if we increase our navy, 
European powers will not make a similar 
increase of theirs ? 

(2) Whether it would not be well, before 
voting an increase, to ascertain whether Eu- 
ropean powers will not join us in an agree- 
ment to build 20 more warships, say, during 
the next two years, and so save us and them 
{during that time] from the enormous cost 
of such building ? Gro. T. ANGELL. 


IN A WAR WITH GERMANY ALONE. 

In a war with Germany alone consider the 
enormous seacoast of our country which 
we should have to defend, and the little sea- 
coast of Germany — then consider the ex- 
posed seacoast of Boston and Massachu- 
setts, and the vast amount of property 
{including the deposits in our savings 
banks] which would probably shrink fifty 
per cent. in value. Then consider the mil- 
lions that are being poured into our univer- 
sities and colleges, without a dollar given 
to educate our youth for the prevention of 
war. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


MY COUNTRY, RIGHT OR WRONG. 

The man who holds such a doctrine is in 
about as much need of Christian teachings 
as the heathen tribes of Central Africa. 


WAR—BURYING THE DEAD SOLDIERS. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

Do you know that every cruelty inflicted 
on an animal in killing or just before death 
poisons to a greater or less extent its meat? 

Do you know that every cruelty inflicted 
upon a cow poisons to a greater or less ex- 
tent its milk ? 

Do you know that fish killed as soon as 
taken from the water by a blow on the back 
of the head will keep longer and be better 
than those permitted to die slowly ? 

Do you know that birds destroy millions 
of bugs, mosquitoes and harmful insects, 
that without the birds we could not live on 
the earth, and that every little insect-eating 
bird you may kill and every egg you may 
take from its nest means one less bird to 
destroy insects? 

Do you know that a check-rein which will 
not permit a horse to put his head where he 
wants to when going up a hill is a cruel tor- 
ture to the horse? 

Do you know that the mutilation of a 
horse by cutting off his tail compels him to 
suffer torture from flies and insects every 
summer as long as he lives ? 

Do you know that every kind act you do 
and every kind word you speak to a dumb 
animal will make not only the animal but 
yourself happier, and not only make you 
happier but also better ? 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
THE HOME AND TOMB OF WASH- 
INGTON. 

Thousands of us have visited the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon. It is a spot 
dear to the heart of every true American, 
but nothing about it is more touching than to 
hear the bell of some passing steamer toll- 
ing as it passes, and to be told that every 
steamer which ploughs the waters of the Po- 
tomac when passing the tomb of Washing- 
ton tolls a requiem to his memory. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


When seriously sick always consult 
a good doctor. 


A REBEL OF THE VELDT. 


Saddle and bridle and girth, 
Stirrup and crupper and bit; 

Man on the top of a little horse, 
Shaggy and strong and fit. 

Ragged and bearded face, 
Ragged old hat of felt, 

Rifle that kills at a thousand yards, 
And a tight-crammed cartridge-belt. 


Oh, it isn’t by turning out your toes, 
You can beat the foe ina fight, 

Or learning to march like a marionette, 
Or by keeping your buttons bright, 

And it isn’t the way that you crook your arm 
When you shut your eye to shoot; 

But it’s taking to cover at every chance, 
Hillock and rock and root. 


He doesn’t know how to dress, 
And he doesn’t know how to drill; 

But he met the smartest troops in the world, 
And fought till they had their fill; 

He’s a slovenly, awkward chap; 
He’s a lubberly farmer man; 

But he lay on the veldt, from dawn till dawn, 
And shot till they broke and ran. 


For it isn’t the way that you keep the touch, 
Or the way that you wheel about, 

And it isn’t by pulling your waist belt in, 
And by padding your tunic out; 

And it isn’t by cocking your forage-cap, 
Or by gluing a glass in your eye; 

But it’s knowing the way to shoot like him, 
And it’s learning the way to die. 


They have gathered his kith and kin 
In a prison beyond the sea; 

But they can’t imprison a daring soul, 
That lives in a bosom free; 

They have shattered the calcined walls 
Which sheltered his child and wife; 

But they can’t extinguish the flame they've lit 
Till it dies with his dying life. 


For it’s never the heat of a burning home 
That has softened a foeman’s heart; “* 
And it’s never the reek of a lyddite shell 
That has riven his ranks apart ; 
And it isn’t money; it isn’t men, 
When the guns’ loud song begins; 
But it’s feeling your foot on your native land, 
And it’s being right—that wins. 
BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


THE DOCTORS. 


A man applying for insurance to one of our life 
insurance companies was asked if his father died a 
natural death, and replied, ‘‘ No, he had two doctors 
and a trained nurse.” 
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GOLD MEDALS TO THE POLICE. 


The question comes to us whether it would not be a 
good plan to give prizes or medals tothe police in 
our cities who show special interest in protecting 
animals from cruelty. 

A few years ago the Ladies’ Society of Philadelphia 
decided to present several gold medals to the police 
of that city, and we were invited to address them. So 
into one of their large public halls were marched 
eight hundred of the men and thirty-two officers (all 
who could be spared from duty). It was a splen- 
did audience to address, but we feared that the 
presentation of half a dozen gold medals to eight 
hundred and thirty-two men might occasion hard 
feelings and do more harm than good. 

So to make it as easy as possible we began by tell- 
ing them that we had two wishes. 

First, we wished them all a happy new year, and 
as it was then towards the last of January, that set 
them to laughing. 

And second, we wished we were as rich as Jay 
Gould and that made them laugh still more—because, 
we added, if we were as rich as Jay Gould we would 
have a large box of gold medals brought inand would 
present one to every man on the force, for it seemed 
to us that no men or class of men were more deserv- 
ing of gold medals than those who were liable to be 
called upon at any hour of the day or night to imperil 
their lives in defence of the lives and property of their 
fellow-citizens. 

All went merry as marriage bells up to the close, 
when we told them how a Chicago drover undertook 
to whip a policeman who interfered in behalf of a 
dumb animal, and how the policeman after landing 
the drover on the ground sat down on top of him, and 
pulling out a copy of the laws of Illinois, delivered a 
lecture on cruelty to animals—at the close of which 
the drover promised better fashions and admitted he 
thought the humane society was on the whole a good 
thing. 

Then came the presentation of medals ; but hardly 
had the names of the half-dozen recipients been read 
when a black cloud came over the faces of that audi- 
ence, which satisfied us that our fear was not with- 
out foundation, and that the plan of our Massachu- 
setts Society of supplying all our police with the 
Society’s humane publications each month was infi- 
nitely better than giving to half a dozen of them gold 
medals. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


A BOSTON POLICEMAN. 


“T saw an unofficial act performed recently by a 
policeman,” said a gentleman, last week, “ which 
persuaded me that a stony heart does not always beat 
under brass buttons. A poorly dressed and feeble 
old woman was coming down one of the side streets 
on the Back Bay, carefully balancing a basket on her 
head. Suddenly a treacherous bit of ice, or an in- 
equality in the pavement, caused her to miss her foot- 
ing, and in striving to regain it, the burden she 
carried was thrown to the ground, its contents, a 
quantity of small wares, flying in every direction. 
Almost before she had time to realize the catastrophe, 
a@ policeman, who had been a spectator of the scene 
from the opposite corner, came hastening across the 
street, and with a word or two of condolence, began 
deftly to collect the scattered spools, pieces of tape, 
and thimbles. Several of the former had rolled into 
the gutter and were rendered useless by their con- 
tact with the mud, and my knight of the brass but- 
tons noticed the rueful glance cast upon them by 
their owner. When the last of the articles had been 
restored to the basket, and he had assisted her to 
raise it to her head, he took a piece of silver from his 
pocket, slipped it into her hand, and with a pleasant 
little nod in return for the voluminous blessings show- 
ered upon him, sauntered slowly back to his post. 
This kindly act was certainly not done for effect, as 
the street was deserted at the time, and I was screened 
from view by the curtains of the window.’”’—Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 

[We are afraid there are some people who ride be- 
hind mutilated horses that would not have done so 
much for this poor woman as the policeman did.| 


KITTENS. 


In destroying kittens always leave one 
alive. 


CRUELTY TO COACHMEN. 

We have a most earnest letter, in which the writer 
tells not only of the cruelty to the mutilated horse, 
but also the cruelty which compels the coachman in 
hot summer weather to sit in the scorching sun with 
black clothing, black silk hat, tight breeches, closely 
shaven face, long-legged boots, high stiff collar, hold- 
ing his head square to the front, &c., &c., so as to 
look English, when the thermometer is 90 degrees or 
more in the shade. 

Well, the mutilated horses and the suffering dri- 
ver only tell to all humane passers the character of 
the owner, and lead them to sympathize with the 
thought of the clergyman to whom we have occasion- 
ally referred in these columns, who, being unable to 
collect his salary, told his congregation that ‘if 
there wasn’t a bad place for them there ought to be.”’ 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


KINDNESS WORKED. 


Perched on top of a load of boxes of merchandise 
the driver was belaboring his horse with a whip and 
shouting to him to “get up!” but the four feet re- 
mained resolutely glued tothe pavement. The ani- 
mal found the load too heavy ; the wheels stopped at 
State and Madison streets, and despite the clangor of 
the cable gongs, the cutting blows from his driver's 
whip, and his explosive language, the horse stopped 
to rest. The policeman who guards that part of the 
corner where the horse balked, came forward, brand- 
ishing his club. 

“Get up there, bones!” he shouted. ‘ Bones” 
looked wearily at the blue-coat, flopped back his 
ears, but didn’t budge. The policeman tried thump- 
ing his legs with his billet. This, too, was of no 
avail. Then the driver and policeman renewed their 
vocal and castigatory efforts with greater zeal. But 
the horse stood firm. 

A tall man, with kindly blue eyes, a reddish brown 
beard, and wearing a black cape overcoat, broke 
through the crowd that was watching the scene. 
‘Let me try to make him move,’’ he said. The driver 
relaxed his tight reins, and the policeman stepped 
back. The man with the red beard loosened the bit 
in the horse’s mouth, patted his head, wet with sweat, 
and talked to him kindly. The animal at once ex- 
hibited signs of thankfulness. He rubbed his nose 
on the man’s shoulder and was given a caress in re- 
turn. After afew seconds the humane stranger said 
with a smile: 

“ Now, old fellow, come on with the load.” 

The horse settled down slowly to the work, his legs 
quivered under the heavy burden, and then the wheels 
began to revolve again.—Chicago Tribune. 


WHAT CAME FROM A SINGLE COPY OF 
BLACK BEAUTY.”’ 


Miss Marshall Saunders, the writer of “Beautiful 
Joe,” having a large circulation in our own, and now 


being translated into foreign languages, writes us as 
follows: 


DEAR MR. ANGELL : — 

“T have never told you of my first knowledge of 
you. Christmas, 1890,‘ Black Beauty’ came as a pres- 
ent. I had never heard of it. I read it with the in- 
tensest pleasure, went over your notices, and heard 
for the first time of the existence of your organiza- 
tions. ‘ This is a wonderful thing,’ I said to myself. 
Then I ordered ‘ Our Dumb Animals.’ From that time 
my humane education began. I had never been con- 
nected with any S. P.C. Society in spite of my love 
for animals, and knew very little about them. I may 
say that I have imbibed your ideas, that I am one 
with you in regard to social problems, etc., and that 
‘Our Dumb Animals’ has been a powerful educator 
to me. Your cry for heart education rings in my 
ears. 

That God may bless you and the other noble men 
and women associated with you in the work of hu- 
mane education, is the prayer of 

Yours most truly, 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS.” 

The good done by the circulation of over 
three millions copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty” in 
our own and foreign languages no human 
intelligence can begin to calculate. Every 
copy has been and is a missionary to human- 
ize and Christianize the world. 


NATURE’S MUSIC. 


The flowers from the earth have arisen ; 
They are singing their Easter-song ; 

Up the valleys and over the hillsides 
They come, an unnumbered throng. 


Oh, listen! The wild-flowers are singing 
Their beautiful songs without words ! 
They are pouring the soul of their music 

Through the voices of happy birds. 


Every flower toa bird has confided 
The joy of its blossoming birth— 

The wonder of its resurrection 
From its grave in the frozen earth. 


For you chirp the wren and the sparrow, 
Little Eyebright, Anemone pale! 

Gay Columbine, orioles are chanting 
Your trumpet-note, loud on the gale. 


The buttercup’s thanks for the sunshine 
The goldfinch’s twitter reveals ; 

And the violet trills through the bluebird 
Of the heaven that within her she feels. 


The song-sparrow’s exquisite warble 
Is born in the heart of the rose, 

Of the wild-rose, shut in its calyx, 
Afraid of belated snows. 


And the melody of the woodthrush 
Floats up from the nameless and shy 
White blossoms, that stay in the cloister 
Of pine-forests, dim and high. 
Lucy Larcom. 


THE WOUNDED HERON. 


The Portsmouth (N. H.) Times, May 19, tells as 
follows the story of a wounded bird: ‘‘A gentleman 
of this city was rowing down through the narrows in 
a small boat one evening about two weeks ago, when 
his attention was attracted to a pair of night herons 
which were standing upon a large rock near the 
water’s edge. The discharge of a gun by a man con- 
cealed among the bushes on the river’s bank was 
heard, and the birds took to their wings, uttering 
cries of distress as they flew. When nearly an eighth 
of a mile off, one of them was seen to falter, and it 
soon fell into the river. As his boat drew near, the 
gentleman perceived that the bird was wounded, and 
was swimming confidently toward him, as though 
claiming protection and help. He extended one of 
his oars, and the bird seized it with his sharp claws 
and suffered himself to be lifted out of the water. 
Upon examination the gentleman found that the 
bird’s right wing was broken, and that fractured 
bones were protruding. A linen handkerchief fur- 
nished bandages for the bleeding wing, until, upon 
arriving at New Castle, the wound was properly 
dressed by a surgeon, who admired the fortitude of 
his feathered patient during the painful operation. 
Portions of the bone had to be removed, but the doc- 
tor thought it possible for the bird to live with care- 
ful nursing. Our friend brought the bird to this 
city, and under careful treatment it soon regained its 
wonted health and strength, and was pronounced a 
‘perfect beauty’ by many ladies who called to see 
him. The wound healed rapidly, and the heron was 
allowed to go in quest of his mate as soon as he 
could fly.” 


THE GRAY SQUIRRELS AT RICH- 
MOND, VA. 


A friend sends us an interesting description of the 
gray squirrels that swarm on the trees and over the 
Capitol grounds around the State House at Rich- 
mond. 

In 1878 the “ National Grange” met in the Repre- 
sentative’s Hall of that State House, and we had 
the pleasure of addressing the Grange, also the City 
High School, on the subject of kindness to animals, 
and of seeing while there perhaps a hundred of those 
beautiful gray squirrels feeding from the hands of 
the white and colored children, who came from all 
parts of the city to feed them. It was a beautiful ob- 
ject-lesson every day to the children. We wish there 
was a similar one in Boston and every American city. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


‘For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence.”’ 
LONGFELLOW,. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


(From the Harness World, Cincinnati.) 


In one day, in any city in the United States having 
50,000 inhabitants or more, there is more cruelty to 
horses than in all of China, with its three hundred 
and fifty millions of population, inten years. Cruelty 
and murder are taught our children, and the man 
who can invent the gun that will enable us to kill the 
greatest number of men, women, and children in the 
shortest space of time —that will enable us to make 
the greatest number of widows and orphans in the 
shortest space of time—that will produce the greatest 
amount of human anguish—gets the highest monu- 
ment. 

Stop and think how cruel and heartless a man must 
be to let his poor, kind, and obedient horse stand in 
@ zero storm for an hour or more, uncovered. A 
horse is about like a man—he can get along very well 
when the temperature is about 50 degrees above zero, 
but when it changes from 50 degrees above to 10 de- 
grees below within 24 hours, how is it? The horse 
almost freezes. No language can picture the suf- 
fering of the poor horses in very cold weather. 
Think of the brutality of putting metal bits in horses’ 
mouths when the thermometer is standing at zero, 
without warming them! Think of the millions of 
horses and other animals that are unsheltered on our 
great plains and elsewhere when the storm is ladened 
with frozen destruction! Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of horses that are lashed and beaten when 
they are straining every nerve and muscle to pull 
loads heavy enoughforthree! Think of the brutality 
toward these kind and patient animals, and then 
think how selfish and cruel man is. The greatest 
nation is not the nation that has the greatest com- 
merce, the greatest colleges, the greatest armies and 
navies. It is the nation that places the laurel wreath 
upon the brow of the man or woman who has pro- 
duced the greatest amountof joy; the nation that has 
planted the greatest number of sweet flowers in the 
rose-tinted garden of humanity. 

{Many years ago Mr. Burlingame, our Minister to 
China, told us in Paris that cruelty to animals was a 
thing unknown in China.] 


OUR MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Ram it in, cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow ; 
Slam it in, jam it in, 

Still there’s more to follow ; 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomy, mystery, 

Algebra, histology, 
Latin, etymology, 
Botany, geometry, 
Greek and trigonometry; 

Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rap it in, tap it in; 
What are teachers paid for? 
Bang it in, slam it in, 
What are children made for? 
Ancient archeology, 
Aryan philology, 
Prosody, zoology, 
Physics, climatology, 
Calculus and mathematics, 
Rhetoric and hydrostatics ; 
Hoax it in, coax it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Scold it in, mould it in, 
All that they can swallow; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 
Still there’s more to follow. . 
Faces pinched, sad and pale, 
Tell the same unvarying tale, 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep; 
Those who’ve passed the furnace through 
With aching brow, will tell to you 


How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed and caressed it in, 
Rapped it and slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow. 
Arthur’s New Home Magazine. 


Do not let your cats or dogs disturb 
the sleep of your neighbors. 


OVERWHELMING DEFEAT 
OF CATTLE BILL. 


The humane societies of the 
country have demonstrated their 
influence for good in the over- 
whelming defeat of the bill by 
which certain cattle shippers 
were trying to amend the law 
requiring cattle to be taken 
from the cars for food and rest 
at the end of every twenty-four 
hours. The bill sought to 
lengthen the period of car im- 
prisonment to forty hours, and 
it passed the House without de- 
bate. In the Senate it was re- 
ferred to Senator Kean of New 
Jersey, as a sub-committee; 
to him were sent all protests 
against its passage. The sen- 
ator says the volume of pro- 
tests, coming by wire, mail, ex- 
press and freight, was so great 
that he was almost obliged to 
move out of his committee- 


A Wild Doe Shot [with a Camera] at Leicester, Mass., 
by Parkman Denny, a Member of our M.S. P. C. A. 


room to give them storage 
space. The bill was not even reported back 
by the committee.—Northampton Herald. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


{From Kalamazoo (Mich.) Daily Telegraph, 
March 2d, 1903.] 


The press circulates for pay, a great number of 
advertisements of patent medicines, relating histo- 
ries of the founders and discoverers of said invalu- 
able remedies. The Lydia Pinkham Co. has spent a 
million dollars a month, advertising and advising 
afflicted women to correspond with Mrs. Pinkham, 
who went a long time since to a better world, or at 
least we hope to no worse one. This illustrates the 
power of the press; but we are sorry to say that the 
press sometimes sends out all over the country, 
without pay, advertisements that are not so harmless, 
such as the dispatches relating to mad dogs, which 
are nearly always trumped up stories. For instance, 
three cases of mad dog we have had occasion to inves- 
tigate: The first, which occupied about half of a 
newspaper column, turned out to be a case of dog 
sickness. The second, a dog was playing with a 
man who was offering and snatching away a piece of 
meat. In trying to get the meat the dog scratched 
the man’s hand, whether with tooth or paw it was 
uncertain, and no harm came fromit. [This was not 
the newspaper version]. The third, a dog in Malden, 
Mass. [street and name given], was charged with 
seizing a little girl, biting a piece out of her cheek 
and eating it. A careful investigation resulted in 
finding that the Malden police had never heard of 
the case and that there was no family or child of that 
name on the street. It was simply manufactured out 
of whole cloth by some enterprising reporter who 
got a dollar or so perhaps for the dispatch, and then 
very likely it went all over the United States preju- 
dicing thousands of persons. 

We have reada vast deal of evidence on both sides 
of the hydrophobia question and investigated hun- 
dreds of cases, and do not hesitate to say that if 
there is such a disease it is so rare as to make the 
chances of being struck by lightning probably a hun- 
dred times greater than the chances of ever having 
genuine hydrophobia. Geo. T. ANGELL, Boston. 


CASES OF CRUELTY INVESTIGATED. 


Whole number of animals examined in the inves- 
tigation of complaints by our office agents in Feb- 
ruary, 2,075; horses taken from work, 64; horses and 
other animals killed, 82. 


If you’ve anything to offer that will aid the 
cause of right, 
Speak it out! 


TWO KINDS OF SPORT. 


BY CALLA HARCOURT. 

“> Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman said, 

** The world looks so happy let’s each take a gun, 
Go out and kill something for pastime and fun, 

And proudest be him who counts the most dead.” 
They blotted out lives that were happy and good, 
Blinded eyes and broke wings that delighted to soar. 
They killed for mere pleasure and crippled and tore, 
Regardless of aught but the hunger for blood. 


“Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman cried 

Who carried a kodak instead of a gun, 

** The world looks so happy, so golden the sun 

I’ll slip to the woods where the wild things hide.” 

The deer that he “‘ shot ”’ never dreamed of his aim, 

The bird that he ‘‘ caught ” went on with her song, 

Peace followed his footsteps, not slaughter and 
wrong, 

Yet rich were his “‘ trophies’ and varied his“‘ game.”’ 


ARCHBISHOP RYAN. 

Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, said of 
the late George W. Childs: ‘‘I have known 
him to be most generous when the outside 
world knew nothing of his charities. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of prayers have gone up 
to heaven for George W. Childs from hearts 
and homes unknown to the world. The re- 
ligious element in his nature elevated and 
intensified his human philanthropy. I know 
on excellent authority that his first act every 
morning was to pray to God to direct him 
during the coming day, and that he ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Most High for 
the wealth bestowed upon him, and then 
went forth to share that wealth with the 
poor—generally the retiring, sensitive, suf- 
fering, genteel poor, who would beg from no 
one but from this sympathetic, big-hearted 
man, who never permitted them to feel their 
inferiority in his presence. As an employer, 
Mr. Childs was a model. Having risen from 
the ranks himself, he ever felt sympathy for 
honest labor. After a certain number of years 
of service he pensioned those whom he had em- 
ployed, and ever showed himself a father to 
them.’’ —Boston Pilot. 


Horses are not deaf. 


If you’ve any truth within you that will lend 
the world a light, 
Speak it out ! 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1903. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our Americam Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.”’ 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month six 
hundred and ninety-four new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
fifty-four thousand two hundred and seven. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded ip adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—sa white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


ARIOCH WENTWORTH. 

The death of this widely known and highly 
respected Boston gentleman came to us like 
a bolt from a clear sky, as we were not 
aware of his sickness until we heard of his 
death. We have known Mr. Wentworth for 
many years as a brave, strong - minded, 
clear-headed and kind-hearted gentleman. 
We have never asked him to give a dollar 
to either of our two Humane Societies, but, 
of course, are profoundly grateful that he 
has kindly remembered us in his last will, 
as through that remembrance we may be 
able to largely increase our humane work. 


CONNECTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY. 
It gives us pleasure to receive the ex- 


Society, at whose birth we bad the pleasure 
of being present, and which we always re- 
member with interest. 


WASHINGTON HUMANE SOCIETY. 


We are gratified to receive the annual report of the 
above-named Society for 1902, and to learn of the good 
work the Society is constantly doing. We have had 
the pleasure of speaking to more audiences in Wash- 
ington than any other city except Boston and New 
Orleans, and it has always been a source of happiness 
to us that we were permitted to aid in the organiza- 
tion of this excellent Society. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have sent out over our state and country many 
thousands of copies of a beautiful placard, nine 
inches by five, containing our Society seals, and two 
cuts, and the following in large print: 

If you have any pity for suffering horses— 

Don’t ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor-looking 
horse. 

Or employ an expressman or teamster who drives 
one. 

Don’t ride behind a docked horse, or one tightly 
checked, if you can help it. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 

Street, Boston. 
We will be glad to send more of these placards to 
those who will undertake to put them up where they 

will do good. 


AMONG THE HUNDREDS. 


Among the hundreds of kind notices by the press 
of ‘‘ The Strike at Shane’s,”’ we are glad to find in the 
Halifax (N.S.) Herald of Feb. 14th, this : — 


‘““THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S.,’’ 

“This is the title of a story published by the 
‘American Humane Education Society.’ The scene 
of the story is laid in Indiana. A farmer called 
Shane is exceedingly unkind to his live stock. The 
horse, cow, dog, hens and other animals meet to- 
gether in solemn conclave, and resolve that the state 
of things is past endurance. Advised by a certain 
mule, who has escaped from the stables of a cruel 
horse-car company, they resolve to imitate the ac- 


tion of human beings when in a state of unrest, and - 


goon a strike. The horse is appointed leader, and 
this is accordingly done. The many amusing adven- 
tures of the animals, and the consequent conversion 
of the unkind farmer intoa thoughtful master, makes 
an interesting and fascinating book, which we cannot 
too highly recommend to our readers. The price of 
* The Strike at Shane’s’ is only 10 cents, just covering 
the cost of publication. It can be obtained from 
George T. Angell, President of the ‘American Hu- 
mane Education Society,’ and editor of ‘Our Dumb 
Anémals,’ 19 Milk Street, Boston.} 


| And that is saying a great deal. 
cellent 1902 report of this very efficient | 


A TEXAS SHERIFF. 


A tall, wiry man, with a trailing moustache, good- 
humored eyes and a pleasantly modulated voice, sat 
in the gallery of the Binkley House at Sherman. He 
is the sheriff of Grayson County—Lee McAfee, who 
has just made himself famous by standing out suc- 
cessfully against a mob. Lee McAfee faced a thou- 
sand angry Texans and saved a negro from summary 
vengeance. If ever a wretch deserved quick death 
this one did. He had assaulted the woman, and in 
carrying out his purpose had knocked the husband 
senseless and had beaten the children nearly to death. 
The brute was caught with his bloody clothes upon 
him. 

Armed with shotguns and Winchesters, the people 
marched to the jail and demanded the prisoner. 
McAfee looked into the desperate faces and shook 
his head. He did not doubt that the negro deserved 
death, but it was his duty to hold the negro for the 
court, and he would try to do it, even if he died in 
the attempt. The mob backed down before as fine an 
exhibition of courage as the State of Texas ever saw. 
At the hearing of 
the case the sheriff escorted the negro to and from 


| the court-room with a picked band of deputies. The 


mob stood waiting, rope in hand; but the leader, 
who was a match for the dauntless sheriff, was not 
there. When the examination had brought out the 
whole revolting story, the mob at once moved to the 
jail and demanded the surrender. McAfee made the 
crowd a little talk. 

“IT see before me,”’ he said, ‘‘ men who voted for me 
with the understanding I was to perform all of the 
duties of sheriff of Grayson County. I took the oath 
to perform those duties and I gave bond todoit. I 
conceive it to be my duty to protect this prisoner, 
and I am going to do it though it cost me my life and 
the life of every deputy I have. All I desire is that 
this prisoner shall get a legal trial before twelve citi- 
zens. I propose to see that he gets it. Thenif you 
say hang him, I’ll hang him. I am willing he shall 
be hanged, but he must be hanged legally.” 

The mob stood awhile looking into that resolute 
face, and Texans though they were, they turned away. 
The cause was least worthy, but the majesty of the 
law was vindicated magnificently.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


THE FRIGATE BIRD. 


Though the petrel is swift, the frigate bird is far 
swifter. Seamen generally believe that the frigate 
bird can start at daybreak with the trade-winds from 
the coast of Africa and roost the same night upon the 
American shore. Whether this is a fact has not yet 
been conclusively determined ; but it is certain that 
this bird is the swiftest of winged creatures, and is 
able to fly, under favorable conditions, two hundred 
miles an hour. 


AN INTELLIGENT HORSE. 

Will Wadsworth owns a horse that his children 
drive to school mornings, and upon arriving at the 
school house they all go in, leaving the horse to go 
home alone, which he does without accident or loss 
oftime. At night Mr. Wadsworth harnesses him to 
the wagon and the intelligent animal goes after the 
children. If he arrives before school is closed, he 
waits patiently at the door until it is out and his 
charges are all aboard and then conveys them home. 
The distance that the sagacious brute thus travels 
alone is more than a mile. Such an instance of in- 
telligence and sagacity in an animal is rare, and can 
hardly be accounted for on the theory of instinct 
alone.—Gilbertsville Journal. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, 
and forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by 
which our Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shall con- 
vict persons of violating the laws of Massa- 
chusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

T. ANGELL. 
19 Milk St., Boston, April, 1894. 

5000 large cards for posting, containing 
the above notice, can be had at our offices 
without charge, and are sent through the 
State. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMas TIMMINS. 


Oftice of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
T. ANGELL, President; JoserpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over fifty-four thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 

“‘T will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘*Band of Mercy,’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘‘band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected : 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,’’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 

badge. 
The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required tobe a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small ; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is 
invited to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. 
ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.| 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. ‘“ Angeli Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


DOG STOPPED RUNAWAY. 


{Bishop Morris of Portland, Oregon, sends us the 
following, cut from Portland Evening Telegram]: 


Not every dog knows enough to stop a runaway, 


but there is at least one canine in Portland equal to | 


the occasion. 
While the driver of a bakery wagon was in a build- 


ing on Fifth street this morning the horse concluded | 


that the stable was a more congenial place than the | 


cold stone blocks. The driver wasn’t present to 


argue the point with the horse, so the motion toad- | 
journ was unanimously carried. The horse started | 
to walk, but soon warmed up intoa trot, and wason | 
the verge of running when the dog came to the res- | 


cue. 


From Fifth Street the horse swung into Wash- | 


ington, and as the crowds surging past saw the drive- | 


less rig with steam accelerating every moment, there 
wasa chorus of Whoas!”’ 

Snoozing on the seat lay a large white dog of the 
Alaska species. The shouting aroused him and, 
sitting upright, he took in the situation at a glance. 
The dog reached for the lines with his teeth and 
pulled back on the ribbons until the trotting horse 
came toa standstill and the driver, who was running, 
arrived. 

Three times did the driver pat the dog on the head 
in commendation. 

And the dog wagged his tail. 


HIS CHUM. 


A newsboy sat on the curbstone crying, when a 
pedestrian halted and laid his hand on the young- 
ster’s shoulder. 

“ What's wrong, sonny?” 

“T ain’t your sonny.” 

“Well, what’s wrong, my boy?” 

“ Ain’t your boy, either.” 

* Lost 5 cents in the gutter?” 

Naw, I ain’t—oh, oh, oh! Me chum’s dead.” 

‘Oh! that’s another thing. How did he happen to 
die?” 

“ Runned over.” 

“Cheer up! You can find another chum.” 

“You wouldn’t talk that way if you’d knowed Dick. 
He was the best friend I ever had. There warn’t 
nothing Dick wouldn’t a done for me. An’ now he’s 
d-d-dead. I'ma wishin’ I was, too.” 

‘* Look here,” said the man, ‘go and sell your pa- 
pers and take some poor little ragged boy and be a 
chum to him. It’ll help you and do him good.” 


“Pshaw, mister, where’s there a boy wot’d go 
around nights with me an’ be cold an’ hungry an’ 


outen doors, ani sleep on the groun’ like Dick? 
he wouldn't tech a bite till I’d had enuff. 
Christian, Dick were.” 

“Then you can feel that he’s all right if he was such 
a faithful friend and good boy.” 

“Boy? Dick a boy? Lord! Dick warn’t a good- 
for-nothing human boy, mister—Dick were a dog.” 

Detroit Free Press. 


An’ 
He were a 


THE MERCIFUL WOMAN. 
She had a tender, loving heart 
That often throbbed with woe 
Because of cruel treatment men 
Forced brutes to undergo. 
And on her fair expanse of brow 
Were lines of deepest care 
Because men shot in wanton sport 
The birds that fly the air. 


At last determined she to write 
A tender, strong address, 

And have it printed—with slug heads— 
In all the public press. 

She wrote in strong yet tender vein, 
She covered sheets a score, 

Then took it to the editor— 
And this is what she wore: 


A robin redbreast on her hat, 
A mink’s skin ’round her throat ; 
A mother seal gave up her life 
To make my lady’s coat. 
Two otter tails of silken sheen 
Adorned each beaver cuff, 
Four muskrats yielded up their lives 
That she might have a muff. 


She drove a pair of speedy nags 
Whose coats had just been clipped, 
And which, hard hit by frosty winds, 
In anguish pranced and skipped. 
And while she to the editor 
Just talked, and talked, and talked, 
Ths shiv’ring coachman held two steeds ' 
Whose tails had just been docked. 
WILt M. MavPIn, in The Commoner. 


We see that some European inventor has invented 
s reflector that will] stand all kinds of weather and 
reflect sunlight into dark rooms. 

It seems to us that some American inventor might 
realize a fortune for himself and do a world of good 
for others by a similar invention, which should flood 
not only our dark and north rooms with sunshine, 
but also our dark stables. 

We hope the about twenty thousand editors who 
receive our paper this month will call attention to 
this matter. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci - 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invf®#ed to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


‘““BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 


When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
P of vivi 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(8) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
‘ake of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetis of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our ‘‘Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is *‘ Glory to God,”’ 
** Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
at office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


‘NEW YORK’S 400.” 
“Tt should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ””—Boston Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.”—Boston Ideas. 
“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


‘FOR PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 


In past numbers of our paper we have said 
that various friends had given us donations 
to aid in gratuitous distribution of this most 
valuable book, which every one reads with 
pleasure, and having read, wants every one 
else to read. We are sorry to add that the 
fund given for its distribution is now ex- 
hausted, but to those who wish to buy it the 
price for our edition [which we sell at bare 
cost] is ten cents per copy, post-paid, and 
the cloth-bound edition we are kindly per- 
mitted by its author, Mrs. Carter, to sell at 
sixty cents, or post-paid seventy cents per 
copy. 


“ The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
&@ copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. Allsuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &o. 


For prices of Miss 8. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, “‘ Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 


on the stage of action. 
T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”? T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send : 


(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 
(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 
(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise ? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, orgirl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 


ing wear a little crude sulphurin your boots or shoes. 


| 
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AN ARMY KITTEN. 


One evening, toward the close of the war, while 
Union soldiers lay in camp on a hillside near the 
Staunton River, the cry of “ Halt! who goes there?” 
from a sentry started every lounger to his feet, and 
several of the more curious ran to the guard-line to 
find out what the trouble was. A minute later all 
knew that the night visitor who had been challenged 
was no enemy. A little girl, about ten years of age, 
holding a little white kitten, came forward into the 
light of the fires, conducted by two soldiers who 
looked as proud as if they were escorting a queen. 

The whole regiment gathered, including the colonel 
himself, to look at the child and hear her tell her 
story. A very short story it was—scarcely a para- 
graph; but there was matter enough in it for a full 
chapter. She lived near by with her father, who was 
sick and poor; and they were Northerners, she said, 
and “ Union folks.” Her mother was dead, and her 
brother had been killed while fighting in the Federal 
army. She “wanted to give something,” and when 
Union soldiers came she thought she would bring 
her pet kitten and present it to the colonel. 

The colonel took the little girl in his arms and 
kissed her, and her kitten, too, and he was not a bit 
ashamed of his weakness. He accepted the kitten 
with thanks, and its innocent donor was gallantly 
waited on to her humble home, loaded with generous 
contributions. 

The white kitten was adopted by the regiment, but 
was considered the property and special pet of the 
colonel ; and when the war was over he took it home 
with him. Like the white lamb that stayed and fed 
with the victors after the battle of Antietam, the little 
creature was a daily inspiration to better feelings and 
thoughts in the presence of all that is worst-—a living 
flag of truce gleaming among the thunder-clouds of 
human passion and strife.—Harper’s Young People. 


AMATEUR TRAPPING. 
[From Ernest Harold Bayne’s letter.]} 

Whatever may be said in defence of professional 
trapping, there is little reason it would seem for the 
encouragement of amateur trapping, in the practice 
of which the animals are still more frequently sub- 
jected to great cruelty. The professional visits his 
traps as regularly as he can do, as a matter of busi- 
ness, but the amateur has many other interests and 
is usually much more liable to forget. I know two 
boys who are devoted to trapping the smaller ani- 
mals “just for sport,” as they say. They are rather 
nice boys, too, but very thoughtless. They will some- 
times visit their traps regularly for a week, and then 
having had no success they may leave them for days 
at atime. Naturally, any animal which is caught in 
the meantime suffers until it dies. Few people real- 
ize, I think, what it means to an animal to be caught 
and left in a steel trap in winter. In the first place, 
the jaws of the trap, propelled bya strong and power- 
ful spring, are very apt to break the bone of the leg. 
This perhaps is the luckiest thing which could hap- 
pen, under the circumstances, because, after several 
hours of struggling and gnawing, the wretched crea- 
ture may succeed in twisting off the imprisoned 
member and get away to live a cripple for the rest of 
its days, or at least to die quietly in his burrow. But 
often the leg is not broken; just jammed out of shape, 
causing intense pain, accompanied by swelling of the 
limb. Asarule the captive, full of fear and agony, 
struggles frantically to free itself. Finding that this 
does nothing but increase its suffering, it will lie 
quiet for a time and then begin to struggle afresh, 
more violently than before. Then perhaps comes the 
quietness of despair. The temperature falls to zero 
perhaps, or below it, and a cutting wind drives the 
snow, hissing and stinging, through the naked woods. 
Hour after hour the creature lies, hungry, cold and 
tortured. Fortunate, indeed it is, if some other ani- 
mal, a fox or a wolf, kills it and tears its body from 
the trap. Otherwise it must lie for ages, seemingly, 
until it slowly freezes or starves to death. How any- 
one can sit comfortably at home on a winter night, 
knowing that owing to his carelessness such a tragedy 
as this may even then be taking place in the woods, 
is more than I can tell. But they do it, some of them, 
as I have found out by disgusting experience. 

[What isthe remedy? Bands of Mercy In all our 
schools. | 


The dog serves his master as faithfully in one 
place as another. 


Glory to God, 
Peace on Earth, 
Kindness, Jus- 
tice and Mer- 
cy to Every 
Living Crea- 
ture, are the 
words on the 
seal of our 
American Hu- 
mane Educa- 
tion Society. 


Some one writes 
our Boston Herald 
that it is impossible 
that blackbird 
could have been 
seen in Copley 
Square. To those 
familiar with the 
clouds of black 
smoke pouring out 
of the _ buildings 
around Copley 
square, and particu- 
larly from our Public 
Library, it would 
seem impossible 
that any bird but a 
blackbird could be 
found in that vicin- 
ity. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


[Used by kind permission of Perry Pictures Co.] 


Three things to cultivate — good books, 
good friends, and good humor. 


ADVISING THE “GREENHORN.” 


In one of the large railroad offices in this country 
is a comparatively young man, who is at the head of 
a large department. When he entered the service of 
the company five years ago he was green and awk- 
ward. He was given the poorest paid work in the 
department. 

The very first day of his employment by the com- 
pany, a man who had been at work in the same room 
for six years approached him and gave him good ad- 
vice. 

“Young fellow, I want to put a few words in your 
ear that will help you. This company is a soulless 
corporation, that regards its employees as so many 
machines. It makes no difference how hard you 
work or how well. So you want to do just as little as 
possible and retain your job. That’s my advice. 
This is a slave-pen, and the man who works overtime 
or does any specially fine work wastes his strength. 
Don’t you do it.” 

The young man thought over the “advice,” and 
after a quiet little struggle with himself he decided 
to do the best and the most he knew how, whether he 
received any more pay from the company or not. 

At the end of a year the company raised his wages 
and advanced him to a more responsible position. 
In three years he was getting a third more salary 
than when he began, and in five years he was head 
clerk in the department ; and the man who had con- 
descended to give the greenhorn “‘advice”’ was work- 
ing under him at the same figure that represented 
his salary eleven years before. 

This is not a story of a goody-goody little boy who 
died early, but of a live young man who exists in 
flesh and blood to-day.—Sacred Heart Review. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. 


THE DEVIL. 

Men don’t believe in a Devil now, as their fathers 
used to do, 

They have forced the door of various creeds to let 
His Majesty through. 

There isn’t a print of his cloven foot, or a fiery dart 
from his bow 

To be found in earth or air to-day—for the world has 
voted so. 


But who is mizing the fatal draught that palsies heart 
and brain, 

And loads the bier of each passing year with ten hun- 
dred thousand slain? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day with the fiery 
breath of hell, 

If the Devil isn’t and never was? Won’t somebody 
rise and tell? 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint, and digs the 
pit for his feet? 

Who sows the tares in the field of time wherever God 
sows wheat ? 

The Devil is voted not to be, and of course the thing 
is true; 


But who just now is doing the work the Devil alone 
should do? 


We are told he does not go about like a roaring lion 
now ; 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the everlast- 
ing row 

To be heard in home, in church and state, to the 
earth’s remotest bound, 


If the Devil by a unanimous vote is nowhere to be 
found ? 


Won’t somebody step to the front forthwith, and 
make their bow and show 

How the frauds and the crimes of a single day spring 
up? We want to know. 

The Devil was fairly voted out, and of course the 
Devil’s gone: 

But simple people would like to know who carries his 
business on. 

Australian Exchange. 


Teacher—‘‘ Now, boys, what animal supplies you 
with boots and gives you meat to eat?” 
First boy (promptly)—“ Father.” 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? | every 
I answer: To teach and lead every | word 


and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
opportunity fo say a kind| some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Several hundred new “Bands of Mercy” 53405 South High School. 


53353 pow. Band No. 8. 53458 Anthony Bowen Bad. No. 10. 


J Miss Hl. N. Gray. No. 1 Band. Miss G. Thompson. 
will be published in our paper later. We [53354 Henry Band No. 9. P., C. 8. Barrett. 53459 Bell School. 
E. R. oodward, | 53406 No. 2 Band. Bell Band No. 1. 
is 7, enry Band No, 10, P., Clara Maetzel. P., Miss L. F. Dyson. 
publish this month about two hundred and 53356 [58407 NO. 3 Band. 53460 Tell Band No.2 
--- 53356 Henry Band No. 11. P., J. HW. Coursault, P., Miss M. G. Lucas. 
fifty of them. P., Miss Blanche Street. | 63408 No. 7 Band. 53461 Bell Band No. 3. 
35357 He Band No. 12. P., Moore. Miss G. Dyson, 
r | 53306 Honolulu, Hawaii. 53358 enry und No. P., Sabine Fischer. P., Miss J. M.C ~. »per 
New Bands o ercy. Kawaiahoo Seminary Bad. P., Miss A. G. Lind. 53410 No. 6 Band. 53463 Bell Band No. ” 
53259 No.7 Band. ; P., Miss Mary Seong. 53359 Morse School. » Maud Flynn, P., Miss K. L. Ww ayman, 
P., Miss Eisenbise. 53307 Haverhill, Mass, Morse Band No. 1, 53411 NO. 7 Band. 53464 Bell Band No. 6. 
53260 No. 8 Band. Currier School. P., Miss E. White, Prin. P., E. B. McFadden, P., Miss A.T. Brown, 
P., Miss Drake. Currier Sch. Band, Diy. 1. | 53360 Morse Band No. 2. 53412 No. 8 Bund. 53465 Bell Band No. 7. 
53261 No. 9,Band. P., Ada B. Berry. P., Mr. H. H. Burroughs. P., Miss Fassig. P., Miss A. A Pinkney. 
P., Miss Thompson, 53308 Currier Sch. Band, Diy. 2. | 533861 Morse Band No. 3. 


53413 No. 9 Band. 53467 Bell Band No. 8. 
P., Miss Bauer. 
58414 No. 10 Band. 
P., Miss Volk. 
53415 No. 11 Band. 
Miss Pausch. 
53416 No. 12 Band. 
Miss Steinfeld. 


53262 No. 10 Band. 

P., Miss Davies. 
53263 No. 11 Band. 

P., Miss Houser. 
53264 No. 12 Band. 

P., Miss Pflager. 
53265 No. 13 Band. 


P., Miss M. V. Potter. 
53362 Morse Band No. 4. 

P., Miss B. H. Caron. 
53363 Morse B and No. 5. 

P., Miss Evans. 
53364 Morse 6. 

P., Miss G. E. Senior. 


P., Clara E. Bond. 
53309 Currier Sch. Band, Div. 5 
. E. Blaisdell. 
53310 Currier Sch. Band, Div. 4. 
P., F. L. Hayes. 
53311 C urrier Sch. Band, Div. 5. 
N. F. Wentworth. 


P., Miss J. E. 
53468 Bell Band No. 9. 
P., M. L. Mason. 
53469 Bell Band No. 10. 

P., Miss E. E. Brent. 
53470 Bell Band No. 11. 

P., Miss N. A. Payne. 


Brooks. 


} 
Miss McGrew. | 53312 C urrier Sch. Band, Div. 6. | 53365 Morse Band No, 7. 53417 No. 13 Band. 53471 Haverhill, Mass. 
53266 No. 14 Band. | ,M. H. Nichols. P., Miss 8. Sanger. P., Miss Frankenberg. Thomas E. Burnham Sch. 
P., Miss Russell. 53313 C urrier Sch. Band, Div. 7. | 53366 Morse Band No. 8. 53418 No. 14 Band. Burnham Sch. Bd., Div. 1. 
53267 No. 15 Band. P.., . George. P., Miss 8. T. Mason. P., Miss Hoffman, P., Alice E. Fuller. 


P., Miss Joyce. 53314 C urrier Sch. Band, Diy. 8. | 53367 Morse Band No. 9. 53419 No. 15 Band. 53472 Burnham Sch. Bd., Div. 2 


53268 No. 16 Band. . Johnson. P., Miss R. E. Castelle. P., Miss Pfleiger. P., K. B. Scribner. 
P., Miss Bradford. 53315 Currier Sch. Band, Div. 9. | 53368 Morse Band No. 10. Siebert Street School. 53473 Burnham Sch, Bd., Div. 3. 
53269 No. 17 Band. P., G. M. Sawyer. P., Miss M. E. Yoder. 53420 No. 1 Band. P., F. 1. Brown. 
P., Miss Garwood. 53316 Currier Sch. Band, Diy. 10. | 53369 Emery School. P., Louise Bauer. 53474 Burnham Sch. Bd., Div. 4. 
53270 No. 18 Band. P., R. E. Fay. Emery Band No. 1. 53421 No. 2 Band. P., H. ‘hom, 
P., Miss Connell. 53317 Currier Sch. Band, Div. LI. P., Miss Adelaide Davis, ., Miss Schaeufele. 53475 Burnham Sch. Ba., Div. 5. 
53271 Fair Ave. School. P., H. E. Horne. Prin. 53422 _ 3 Band. P., H. M. Palmer. 
No. 1 Band. 53318 Currier Sch. Band, Div. 12. | 53370 Emery Band No, 2. , Miss Schneider. 53476 Burnham Sch. Bad., Div. 6. 
P., Harriet E. Bancroft. P., M. A. Hines. P., Miss Grace M. Parker. | 53423 XS. 4 Band. P., A. M. Lilly 
53272 No. 2 Band. 53319 Currier Sch. Band, Div. 18, | 53371 Emery Band No. 3. P., Miss Shoemaker. 53477 Burnham Sch. Be. +» Div. 7. 
P., Miss Scott. P., M. 1. Sullivan. P., Miss B. E. Parsons. 53424 No. 5 Band. P., A. L. Haynes 
53273 No. 3 Band. 53320 Winter Street School. 53372 Emery Band No. 4. P., Miss Schilling. 53478 Burnham Sch. Ba. + Div. 8. 
Miss Earnest. Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 1. Miss Emily Scrinnen. | 53425 No. 6 Band. P., I Wiggin. 


P., 
53274 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Brooke. 
53275 No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss Grew. 
53276 No. 6 Band. 

P., Miss Roling. 
63277 No.7 Band. 

P., Miss Drake. 
63278 No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Ethell. 
53279 No. 9 Band. 

P., Miss Corbin. 


P., Miss Rietsche. 
53426 No.7 Band. 


P., J. 8. Edson. 

53321 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 2. 
P., M. J. Green. 

63322 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 3. 


53373 Emery Band No. 5. 

P., Miss A. E. Fletcher. 
53374 Emery Band No. 6. 

P., Miss BE. H. Mi atthe ws, 
58375 Emery Band No. 7. 

P., Miss F. D. Street. 
53376 Emery Band No. &. 

P., Miss G. E, Church. 
53377 Emery Band No. 9. 

P., Miss F. D. Rosendale. 
63378 Emery — No. 10. 

P., Miss E. L. Barnes. 


53479 se h. Bd., Div. 9. 
P., N. E. Harlow. 
P., Miss Trauger. 53480 Walnut Square School, 

53427 No. 8 Band. Walnut Sq. Sch. Bad., Div. 1. 
P., Miss Reeb. P., E. W. Bentley. 

53428 No. 9 Band. 53481 WalnutSq. Sch. Ba., Diy. 2. 

, Miss Trauger. Ss. B. Thompson. 

53429 NO. 10 Band. 58482 Walnut Sq. Sch. Bd., Div. 3. 
P., Miss Ochs. P., G. E. Jaques, 

53430 No. 11 Band. 53483 Walnut Sq. Sch. Bad., Div. 4, 
P., Miss Viet. P., M. L. Burnham. 

53431 Felton Ave. School. 


53323 5 inter St. Sch. Ba., Div. 
B. E. Miller. 


P., L. H. Webster. 
58325 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 
., A. P. Roche. 
53326 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 


53280 No. 10 Band. 

P., Miss Neddermeyer. 
53281 No. 11 Band. 

P., Miss Hinman. 
53282 No. 12 Band. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
53324 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div.5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


P., N. M. Edson. 

7 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 
, M. A. O'Neil 

W inter St. Se a. Ba., Div. 


P., Agnes Kennedy. 


53379 24 Bend’ No. ll. 


, Miss G. E. Vance. 
Pole School. 
Polk Band No. 1. 
P., Miss M. E. Bond, Prin. 


No. 1 Band. 

P., Cora B. Runyan, 
53432 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss Judd. 
53433 No. 3 Band. 


58484 te alnut Sq. Sch. Bd., Div. 5. 


O, J. Lovejoy. 
Walnut Sq. Sch. Bd., Div. 6. 
P., A. M. Marble. 
Ww alnut Sq. Sch. Bd., Div. 7. 
A. F. Nc 


P., Miss Mulligan. 53329 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 10, | 53381 Polk Band No. 2. P., Miss Mayhugh. 53487 Walnut Sq. Sch. Ba., Div. 8. 
53283 Douglas School. P.,S. G. Brogan. P., Miss E, C. Walker, 53434 No. 4 Band. P., A. E. Farrington. 
No. 1 Band. 53330 Winter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 11. | 53382 Polk Band No. 3. P., Miss Crethers. 53488 Walnut Sq. Sch. Bad., Div. 9. 


P., Eleanor H. Wilmot. 


P., B.S. Lovejoy. 


Miss J.Malone. 


53435 No. 5 Band. 


., G. M. Chapman. 


63284 No. 2 Band. 53331 4 inter St. Sch. Bd., Div. 12. | 53383 P Olk and No. 4. P., Miss Hane. 53489 School Street School. 

P., Miss Burkline. J. F. Chase. P., Miss ¢ aroline Rannii. | 53486 No. 6 Band. School St. Sch. Bd., Div. 1. 
53285 No. 8 Band. - 53332 W ‘inter St. Sch. Bad., Div. 13. | 53384 Polk Band No. 5. P., Miss Ray. P., i. ites. 

P., Miss McElvain. P., A. J. Thynne. P., Miss A. B. Murphy. 53437 No. 7 Band. 53490 School ‘st. Sch. Bd., Div. 2. 
58286 No. 4 Band. 53333 Winter . Sch. Bd., Div. 14. | 53385 Polk — we 6. P., Miss Benbow. ?., N. L. Bailey 

P., Miss Dunlap. P., M. B. Hunt. Miss ) . Woodward, | 53438 No. 8 Band. 53491 School St. Sch. Ba., Div. 3. 
63287 No. 5 Band. 53334 Wingate School. 53386 Polk Bandi a. A P., Miss Fosler. P., June Smith. 

P., Miss Earnest. Wingate Sch. Band, Div. 1. P., Miss F. A. Capp. 53439 No.9 Band. 53492 School St. Sch. Bd., Div. 4. 
63288 No. 6 Band. ., A. P. Roche. 53887 Polk Band No, 8. +, Miss Ray. P., K. T. Sullivan. 

P., Miss Niswander. 53335 a aay Sch. Band, Div. P., Miss 8. A. Vogt. 53440 No. 10 Band. 53493 School St. Sch. Bd., Div. 5 
53289 No. 7 Bund. P., E. C. Harrigan. 53388 Polk Band No. 9. P., Miss Snay. * P., M. A. Murphy. 

P., Miss Sweet. 53336 W ingate Sch. Band, Div. 2 P., Miss J. M. Searle. 53441 No. 11 Band. 53494 School St. Sch. Bd., Div. 6. 
53290 No. 8 Band. -. Thornton 53389 Eckington School. P., Miss Davies. P., R. M. Blake. 

Miss Williams. 53337 Eckington Band No, 1, 53442 No. 12 Band. 53495 School St. Sch. Bd., Div. 7 


P.. 
No.9 Band. 

P., Miss Doyle. 
53292 No. 10 Band. 

P., Miss Williams. 
63293 No. 11 Band. 

., Miss Hare. 

53294 No. 12 Band. 

P., Miss Collins. 


53338 
53339 
53340 


N.C 

Wingate Sch. Band, Div. 

H. Whittier. 

Sch. Band, Div. 

P., F. A. Rigney. 

Bowley School, 

Bow ley Sch. Band, Diy. 1. 
, F. C. Carlton. 


2. 
3 
Ww ingate Sch. Band, Div. 4. 
5 
6. 


P., Miss M. R. Lyddane, Pr. 


Eckington Band No. 2. 
P., Miss B. Hartstall. 
kington Band No. 3. 
,» Miss M. E. McKee. 
ke kington Band No. 4. 
Miss ©. G. Arth. 
Eckington Band No. 5. 


P., Miss Gullett. 
53443 No. 13 Band. 

P., Miss Fallow. 
53444 No. 14 Band. 

P., Miss Webster. 
63445 No. 15 Band. 

P., Miss Phillips. 
53446 No. 16 Band. 


P., M. E. Whittier. 


3 Portland Street School, 


Portland St. School Band, 
Div. 
M. L. Gardner, 


7 Portland St. School Band, 


Div. 
As B. Case 
Portland St. School Band, 


63295 No. 13 Band. 53341 Bowley Sch. Band, Div. 2. P., Miss M. P. Morris. P., Miss Martin. 53498 
P., Miss Ustick. P., A. F. McKenna. 53394 Eckington Band No. 6. 53447 No. 17 Band. Div. 
53296 No. 14 Band. 53342 Bowley Sch. Band, Div. 3. P., Miss C. A. Barker, P., Miss Karger. P., H. P. Merrill. 
P., Miss Howard. A. M. Hall. 53395 Eckington Band No. 7. 53448 No. 18 Band. 53499 Portland St., School Band, 
53297 No. 15 Band. — 53343 Bowley Sch. Band, Div. 4. P., Miss F. A. Paine. P., Miss Stephens. Div. 4. 
P., Miss Martin. P., A. L. Mills. 53396 Elverson, Pa. 53449 Washington, D.C. P., A. L. Vose. 
53298 No. 16 Band. 53344 Bowle y Sch. Band, Diy. 5. Elverson Band. Anthony Bowen School. 53500 Portland St. School Band, 
P., Miss Spencer. P., P. M. Brown, P., Isaac B. Whitman. Anthony Bowen Bd. No. 1. Div. 
53299 No. 17 Band. 53345 Bowley Sch. Band, Div. 6. | 53397 Columbus, Ohio. P., Miss J. C. Grant. E. T. Hart. 
P., Mrs. Lord. J. F. Chapman. Third Street School, 53450 Anthony Bowen Bad. No. 2. | 53501 Chestnut St. School. 
53300 No. 18 Band. | 53346 Washington, D.C. No. 1 Band. Miss S. A. Tyler. Chestnut Street Sch. Band, 
P., Miss Jones, Henry School. P., Fannie S. Glenn. 53451 Ainthony Bowen Ba. No. 3. Div. 1. 
53301 No. 19 Band. Henry Band No. 1. 53398 No.2 Band. P., Mi V. Shorter. P., E. M. Farrington. 
P., Miss Norton. P., Miss A. A. Chesney, Pr. P., Miss Re mmy. 53452 Anthony Bowe on Bd. No. 4, | 53502 Chestnut Street Sch. Band, 
53302 Williams, Iowa. 53347 He nry Band No. 2. 53399 No. 3 Band. P., Mr. U. Black. Div. 


Sunshine Band. 


53303 Brockton, Mass. 
Columbia Band. 
P., Walter B. Lewis. 


53348 
53349 


, Miss K. E. Kaiser. 
Henry Band No. 3. 

Miss Mary E. Draney. 
Henry Band No. 4, 
P., Miss Nellie Richards. 


53400 
53401 


P., Miss Olnhausen. 
No. 4 Band. 

P.. Mi iss Becker. 
No. 5 Band. 

P., Miss Eger. 


53453 Anthony n Bad. No. 
P., Mi 


iss E. J. Jones, 


53454 Anthony Bowen Bd. No. 


Miss Brown. 


P., 1. ‘Nutting. 


53503 C eet Street, Sch. Band, 


P., Emerson, 


83304 Gravette, Arkansas. 53350 Henry Band No. 5. 53402 No. 6 Band. Sons Anthony Bowen Ti. No.7. | 53504 Chestnut Street Sch. Band, 
First Gravette Band. P., Miss Sara I zamborne, P., Miss Schilling. ; ays. 
P., Bert Steuart. 68351 He nry Band No.6 53403 No. 7 Band. 53456 Anthony Bowen Bd, No. 8. P., Stella Preston. 
53305 North Yakima, Wash. Miss M. L. Murphy. P., Miss Beck. P., Miss J. E. Gray. 53505 Crowell School. 
- 53352 Henry Band No. 7. 53404 No. 8 Band. 63457 Anthony Bowen Bd. No. 9. Crowell Sch. Band, Div. 1, 
P., Leyel C. Hall, P., Miss M. Deming. P., Miss Balz. P., Miss M, E. Morris, P., A. H. Thompkins, 


| 
53390 
53391 
53392 5349) 
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NO GOD. 
By WILLIAM Knox. 

The fool hath said, “‘ There is no God.” 

No God !—Who lights the morning sun, 
And sends him on his heavenly road, 

A far and brilliant course to run? 
Who, when the radiant day is done, 

Hangs forth the moon’s nocturnal lamp, 
And bids the planets one by one 

Steal o’er the night-vales, dark and damp? 


No God !—Who gives the evening dew, 

The fanning breeze, the fostering shower? 
Who warms the spring morn’s budding bough, 
And paints the summer’s noontide flower? 

Who spreads in the autumnal bower 
The fruit-trees’ mellow stores around : 
And sends the winter’s icy power 
To invigorate the exhausted ground ? 


No God !—Who warms the heart to heave 
With thousand feelings soft and sweet, 
And prompts the aspiring soul to leave 
The earth we tread beneath our feet, 
And soar away on pinions fleet, 
Beyond the scenes of mortal strife, 
With fair ethereal forms to meet, 
That tell us of an after life? 


No God !—Who fixed the solid ground 
On pillars strong, that alter not? 

Who spread the curtained skies around, 
Who doth the ocean bounds allot? 

Who all things to perfection brought, 
On earth below, in heaven above ? 

Go, ask the fool of impious thought, 
That dures to say, ‘There is no God!” 


A SPECIMEN OF “BAND OF MERCY” 
LETTERS WE ARE RECEIVING. 


HAMMOND, INDIANA, March 2, 1903. 


Mr. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir :—We, the pupils of the Lincoln School, 
Hammond, Indiana, have been reading your very in- 
teresting paper, Our Dumb Animals, for some time. 
We have a “Band of Mercy” with over forty members 
and meet every Friday afternoon. We read and tell 
stories about animals and sing some of your “ Band 
of Mercy” songs and tell what we have done to make 
animals happier. Some of us have succeeded in get- 
ting the blinders taken off horses’ bridles and their 
check reins abolished; also have persuaded some 
ladies not to wear birds on their hats. 

We have succeeded with the help of our Principal, 
Miss Lulu Symmes, in having a Chicago peddler fined 
$12.50 for abusing his overloaded horse. 

There is no humane officer in this city, but the 
police have promised to aid us. 

Yours truly, 
RussELL McConneELt, President. 
BaRDIE RipLey, Secretary. 


“ THE GEM,’”? NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

We are pleased to find on our table a copy 
of the above-named widely circulated and 
illustrated paper for boys and girls, and to 
find it speaking so kindly of our “ Bands of 
Mercy,’ our “‘ American Humane Education 
Society,” our “‘ Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and our- 
self. We take from it the following : 

“Mr. Angell says: ‘We know that simply 
teaching kindness in our Bands of Mercy— 
to be more merciful to the aged, weak and 
suffering ; to feed the song-birds and spare 
their nests ; sprinkle ashes on icy streets 
that men and horses may not fall; put the 
blankets that have blown off horses on again 
and tuck them under the harness ; kill fish 
as soon as they are caught, as Agassiz 
taught his pupils ; protect the useful toad ; 
avoid treading upon the useful and harm- 
less worm, will have a mighty influence to 
prevent many from becoming criminals, and 
make them good, merciful and law-abiding 
citizens.’ Again he says: ‘Please think 
and tell me if you can find a better way to 
make children merciful than by teaching 


“Glory toGod 
in the highest, 
on earth peace, 
good will to- 
ward men.” 


‘* Blessed 
are the 
merciful.” 


WHAT 
CHURCH ? 


A good lady 
writes to in- 
quire what 
church we be- 
long to? 

We answer: 
That we belong 
to “the Great 
Church of Hu- 
manity,” which 
includes every 
church and 
every goodman 
and woman in 
the world. 


When asked 
what particular 
church we 
think the best, 
we answer, the 
church which 
is doing the 
most to hasten 
the coming of 
the millennium. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


SPRING. 


them to be constantly doing kind acts and 
saying kind words to God’s lower creatures, 
by whom they are surrounded, and which 
they are meeting on the streets and else- 
where a hundred times a day ?’”’ 


SUPPOSE OUR COLLEGE FACULTIES 


go to work to establish ‘‘Humane Leagues” 
for the discussion of all questions pertaining 
to humanity—and a grand order of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Chivalry,”’ for which the only condition 
of membership shall be character, and whose 
objects shall be, in the words of the seal of 
Our American Humane Education Society’: 
** Glory to God,” ‘* Peace on Earth,” “ Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to every living crea- 
ture.”’ 


“HUMANE BUILDING.” 


OUR 


It is suggested that our proposed 
new building shall be named ‘+ The 
Humane Building ’’— that in the most 
prominent part of it shall be inscribed 
the names of its givers and the objects 
for which it is erected: ‘Glory to God, 
Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to Every Living Creature,” 


WHEN THE BIRDS COME NORTH 
AGAIN. 


Every year hath its winter 

And every year hath its rain— 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s vein turns crimson— 
And the birds come North again. 


Every heart hath its sorrow, 

And every heart bath its pain— 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds come North again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why, the birds come North again. 
HIGGINSON. 


A parrot and a dog were left in a room 
together. The parrot, out of mischief, said 
to the dog, ‘‘Sic him.” 

The dog seeing nothing else went for the 
parrot and tore out about half his tail 
feathers before he escaped to his perch. 
The parrot, after looking himself over and 
reflecting a little, said: ‘‘Poll, you talk too 
much.”? 

There are many people, old and young, 
who would do well to remember this story. 


Clerk—** How long will you be here, sir?”” Guest— 
“What are your rates?” Clerk—“Five dollars a 
day.” Guest—‘About five minutes.” 


| \ WK 
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Receipts by the M. 8. P. C. A. for February, 1903. 
Fines and witness fees, $112.24. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Geo. Nixon Black, $50; Mrs. W.J. Rotch, $30; Em- 
ma Gaylord Charities, $25; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, $25; 
Miss Lucy 8S. Brewer, $20; Edwin W. Grew, $20; Mrs. 
Elbridge Torrey, $20; F. H. Peabody, $20; Mrs. Ham- 
mond Brown, $15; Coachmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, $15; Mrs. C. F. Woodman, $15; Miss Mary 
Woodman, $15; Mrs. D. L. Fiske, Treas., $4.13; L. N. 
& ©. B. Perkins, $3; Miss L. 8S. Sampson, $2.50; 
A friend, $0.50; Cash, $0.25. 


Ten Eacu. 


A. Lawrence Lowell, Miss A. Elder, Hon. Rodney 
Wallace, Grenville H. Norcross, W. C. Esty, S. W 
Rodman, Miss M. R. Peabody, Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, 
Mrs. A. P. Peabody, Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Miss Julia 
A. Eastman, Miss Faulkner, Miss Moseley, Miss Em- 
ma F. Bisbee, Miss Sarah E. Read, Mrs. T. B. Wil- 
liams, Miss 8S. P. Loud, Geo. W. Taylor, Miss Eliza B. 
Leonard, Charles Merriam, F. B. Thayer, J. 8. Web- 
ber, Mrs. D. P. Kimball, Geo. A. Draper, Mrs. E. B. 
Bryant, Reginald C. Robbins, Miss Georgiana Par- 
sons, Winthrop Smith, Mrs. Geo. H. Perkins, Mrs. 
Mary R. Kuhn, Miss Caroline M. Martin, Miss Anne 
Whitney, Arthur T. Lyman, Mrs. W. C. Otis, John E. 
Thayer, Timothy T. Sawyer. 

Five Eacu. 

David Merritt, Robert A. Boit, Miss E. H. Pearson, 
Mrs. Eliza J. Clum, John 8. Bartlett, Mrs. Henry 
Clarke, Mrs. J. 8. Cabot, Dr. J. L. Williams, C. E. 
Fuller, H. H. Coolidge, C. F. Claflin, Lewando’s, 
Mrs. G. W. Copeland, Mrs. W. F. Matchett, T. C 
Thacher, Miss Collamore, Mrs. Channing Clapp, Mrs. 
Maria D. Draper, A. H. Ellis, C. W. Galloupe, W. D. 
Hunt, W.T. Hodges, P. B. Keith, Benj. Leeds, Miss 
A. L. Mayo, Miss E.G. May, Miss Fanny E. Morrill, 
Mrs. Geo. Putnam, Mrs. A. G. Pierce, Mrs. A. M. Pick- 
ford, V. 8S. Pond, C. E. Stevens, Miss M. W. Simpkins, 
F. E. Sweetser, Mrs. B. S. Shaw, A. P. Tapley, H.S. 
Cushing, D. K. Phillips, Mrs. 8. D. Stevens, Mrs. W. 
8S. Bullard, Mrs. H. 8. Johnson, Joseph Metcalf, Mrs. 
Edw. Cordis, Dr. J.C. Warren, Henry 8. Grew, Mrs. 
Otis Norcross, Miss M. De C. Ward, Mrs. Otis Shep- 
ard, Miss M. C. Codman, Mrs. Asa Gray, Miss C. F. 
Forbes, A. G. Weeks, Jr., Mrs. J. F. Dwinnell, Unita- 
riau 8. 8. of Marlboro, Mrs. M. C. Wharton, John W. 
Wheelwright, Miss C. W. Hill, Charles R. Codman, 
Mrs. Mathilde Friedman, Eben S. Draper, Mrs. F. T. 
Gray, Eli Forbes, Mrs. Philip H. Sears, Miss A. M. 
Randall, G. W. W. Dove, Geo. Kuhn Clarke, Mrs. K. 
W. Sears, Ira R. Lawson, Geo. 8S. Horner, a Taunton 
friend, Mrs. W. 8S. Leland, E. W. Willard, Miss A 
M. Longfellow, Charles F. Adams, H. O. Underwood, 
Mrs. Charles F. Perry, A. Shuman, Rhodes, Ripley 
Co., E. H. Alexander, Dr. H. P. Jaques, Mrs. H. P. 
Jaques, Frances Jaques, Mrs. Chas. T. White, Mrs. 
Martha W. Brooks, Mrs. H. M. Whitney, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Miss L. F. Kelley, Rev. John O’Brien, Mrs. 
F. L. Came, John D. Carson, E. H. Goodhue, Mrs. H. 
E. Maynard, Geo. H. Mifflin, Richard Goodman, Geo. 
W. Knowlton, Miss P. W. 8. Canfield, Ware, Pratt & 
Co., Mrs. M. E. D. Stoddard, Mrs. J. H. Wall, Dr. C. 
Crisand, E. A. Goodnow, Graton Knight Mfg. Co., 
Mrs. A. G. Bullock. 

Two Eacu. 


Mrs. C. H. Cheney, A. P. Williams, Homer Foot & 

o., Mrs. C. J. Ridgway, In memory of Cherry and 
Pansy Foote, Miss Theodora Sedgwick, Dr. J. T. 
Heard, Mrs. C. E. Gresham, Mrs. Gould-Smith, A. De 
Witt, L. N. Kinnicutt, J. G. Brady, C. M. Bent, Den- 
holm McKay, Dr. O. H. Everett, Dexter Knight, Hon. 
C. U. Bell, E. F. Sweet & Co. 

One Eacu. 

“ A friend,” Mrs. A. W. Southwick, R. J. Bowes, G. 
Goodell, E. M. Moffatt, M. T. Flaherty, Dr. St. Jaques, 
E. A. Keigwin, P. J. Cunningham, Mrs. A. Booth, Rev. 
M. H. Kittredge, E. C. Putnam, L. 8. Waters, Rev. W. 
T. Finneran, Cash, D. A. Powers, C. R. Day, M. Bow- 
ers, Rev. J. M. Cruse, J. H. Nash, W. F. Partridge, J. 
A. Dodge, H. L. Nichols, F. M. McGarry, Mrs. F. E. 
Vinton, J. E. Sheridan, J. E. McClellan, Mrs. 8S. L. 
Bradish, “A friend,’’ L. Patten, M. A. Dana, 8S. E 
Jenks, Mrs. M. Stevens, M. M. Morse, Mrs. L. B. Cham- 
berlain, Mrs. 8. F. Haven, Dr. 8S. W. Cooke, J. P. Gros- 
venor, A. B. Brayton, H. L. Flanagan, T. T. Brady, O. 
8. Hawes, R. N. Hathaway, N. B. Everett, C. Chase, 
A. C. Wyatt, G. K. Saville, 8. R. Buffinton & Co., H. 
A. Dubuque. 

Total, $1240.38. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. O. B. Ireland, $10; Miss C. W. Hill, $5; E. W. 

Rochester, $3.15; Mrs. D. Brown, $3; M. E. Garriques, 


$3; E. Bosshardt, $2.50; J. A. C. Hamilton, $2.50; L. C. 
Hoag, $2; D. Colville, $2; Mrs. W. E. Chandler, $2; 
Kent Afferson, $1.50; Mrs. 8. B. Ives, $1.50; S. Chris- 
tian, $1.25; Mrs. J. S. Bridgford, $0.75; F. Sanford, 
0.45. 
One Eacu. 

Cc. H. Garland, L. R. Martin, Mrs. Rosa Keen, Chas. 
Troup, Mrs. H. R. Mack, Mrs. E. Tuckerman, Mrs. E. 
Stehart, J. W. Manier, Mrs. Fannie Hail, E. Bailey, 
A. P. Belden, L. M. Tucker, F. A. Simonds, M. Mur- 
dock, Sub. News Co., K, H. Kellogg, R. B. Moon, Mrs. 
A. L. Fisher, Mrs. C. M. Atwood, E. Nelton. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 

Mrs. S. M. Hunnings, J. W. Edgerly, Mrs. D. 8. 
Keyes, Mrs. 8. L. Colson, J. W. Walker, H. M. Curtis, 
J. H. Coffield, R. A. Hamilton, H. 8S. Houghton, H. 
Newell, M. Goddard, I. Batchelder, Mrs. M. C. Ryder, 
8. R. West, 8. C. Jones, Lincoln Public Library, O. R. 
Bodwell, Ilomestead Co., Brockton Humane Society, 
Mrs. G. F. Wellington, H. A. Smith, Mrs. J. W. Hig- 
gins, Mrs. T. 8. Mitchell, Mrs. A. Robinson, R. 8S. 
Longley, M. E. Schaal, R. P. Dewey, Kenyon News Co., 
W. W. Mast, Mrs. Wm. Andrews, J. B. Scott, E. A. 
Willard, Mrs. C. A. Ingham, Mrs. F. Russell, Miss 
Grimes, Mrs. G. Church, Mrs. G. Vehalge, Mrs. A. L. 
Peck, Mrs. 8. M. Greene, F. Goodnow, Mrs. P. J. Boyd, 
Dr. W. A. Cleary, R. J. Douds, M. A. Parkhurst, E. L. 
Ward, Seth Allen, M. A. Dana, W. H. Guild & Co., V. 
M. Coffin. 

All others, $7.50. 

Total, $92.60. 

Sales of publications, $169.90. 

Total, $1878.12. 


Receipts of the American Humane Education 
Society for February, 1903. 

Hon. Chas. A. Barnard for “ Building Fund,” $100; 
AN. Y. friend, $100; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $10; Wm. 
B. Harison, $7.50; Mrs. Ernest Sharpe, $5; Mrs. Asa 
Gray, $3. 

Sales of publications, $22.19. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection in the schools. 


*OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Oatholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The oattore of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publi luding all in our own country 


Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. O. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 


Black Beauty, in English or poe 
oth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
heavy paper 35 cts. 


Greek). . paper 25 cts. 

Spanish paper 10 cts. 

(Swedish ° paper 20 cts 
For Pity’s Sake, . cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


cloth 25 cts. r 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, ant 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s re 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Soolttiene, 16 cents each, post- 
e 


pa: 

autobionsaphieal Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, b 


y 
Geo. T. Angell . 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Eight of cithe: No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
10 cents; one hundred, 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ° $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to ‘Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the "whole | bound to- 
gether,or 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents eac 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1centeach 1.00 ad 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150 “ 
Five Answered, by T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angel 


The Cruel Over-check Card (two hides) sm © 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . . 1.00 
Service of moony 

Band = —w nformation, by Geo. T. 


ngell 
Fifty- Band of Mercy Songs and 
areas, book om, two cents for 
he whole, or 2.00 * 
Band 7 Mercy Bad es. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
— stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
n,4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twent -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one undred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

aa@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, dard Building, 19 Milk St., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


Rates OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTion Society. 

Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate Annet - $5 00 

Associate Life . 50 00| Branch . oce 

Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 100 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life. . . $100 00 $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 nch ar 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s se 18 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P.C. A. receive 
= — ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ety. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 


GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second class mail matter, 


